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"a Axtiles in the market, Gold Headed Canes and Um- 


as. JULIUS JENSEN & 


2 brellas. 


IN PYNE 


oka 


4 Gold and Gold Filled, Silver and Nickel Watches, 
<y Silver ware, Fine Gold Spectacles and Eyeglasses, 
H Operaand Field glasses, Clocks, Jewelry and Gold 
4 Pens, the best, the cheapest, the most substantial | 


CIN oe. 
Go to Julius Jensen’s Jewelry Department and see 


for yourselves. 


‘branches... 


& MAIBEN’S DRUG §S 


MAIN STREET, PROVO. 


TORE. 


- BASTERN 
"BARBER SHOP. 


Pompadore a specialty, latest 
a style 25 ets. 
r{Shaving, - 


3, All work guaranteed satisfac- 


10 ets. 


0. W. HUFF, D. D.S. 
—-DENTIST-:-= 
A Graduate of the University of 
Michigan. 


Teeth inserted without a plate by the 
latest method moveable bridge work. 


OPERATIVE DENTISTRY A SPECIALTY, 


Teeth extracted without pain, 
Special rates to Teachers and 
: , Students. 
| Office over Pyne & Maiben’s Drug Store. 


Provo City, Utah. 


ate 


MOoOO0d 


Provo Book & Stationery Co : 


Four Doors West of Bank Corner. 


Provo, 


- Repairing done ‘in first class manner in all its #2 


SPROIAK TO STUDENTS. 
WE HAVE AN ELEGANT LINE OF a 
Ren’s Giurnishing Goods, ae ns 


Se Munn CUTANEOUS Gantt a Be ee 


ap 


‘CO-OP. CLOTHING DEPARTMENT. 
A. SINGLETON, Mae 


ESTABLISHED 1871. “INCORPORATED 1890. 


PROV WEST CO-OPERATIVE IASUTUTION, 


—_DEALERS IN—— ae 

—GENERAL MERCHANDISE —. 
ALIN 12 & 

Exporters of Utah Fruitsand Produce. a! 

ANDREW EGGERTSEN, Superintendent. ao 

224 WV. Centre Street, Erovo ca Utati. 


iy - ee a 


~ SUN FOUNDRY AND MACHINE DO. [cagreny oq, 


Turning, Plaining, Drilling and General Machine Work, 
‘ (ENCGRPORATED. ) 


Iron and Brass Casting, Blacksmithing, Fenc- 


ing and Plate Work. Water, Steam and The [eh baling Urdcery ha 


Gas Plumbers. 


: OF PROVO. 
CHAS, D. MOORE, —. A. A. NOON, T. 8. SUNDBUERG, ; af 
Superintendent, : Treasurer, Master Mechanic. J. R. BOSHARD, Manager. : 


Snes REMEMBER | Pengo (ity Papa 
JOHN W. SEIBOLD, as Provo City Bakery. 


5 an ren Two Doors East of the Post Office. ; 
For the eee Cheapest MOOT RUG ~ te 
Meats it: Town. Oarry the largest and best stock of CHOICE PIES, 
Fresh and Salt Meats, Ham, Bacon, | DRUGS, PERTUMERY, BEST Oe 
Lard, Sausages. etc. TOILET ARTICLES, ETC. 4 HETEST or 
Students especially are invited to Ee ee oun, Lt, Od 
eal and see him. fF Our Prices are always reasonable. | 


i\Free Delivery to all part 
West Center Street, Provo. | Smoot Drug Co. | the City. 
\ , : 


The Business Journal. — 


‘©LET EVERY MAN BE OCCUPIED.” 


Vor. 1. 


F ditorial Stat: 


(2 Sae2 
J. M. Jensen, Managing Editor. 
W. E. Rypatcu, Law. 
Lro Brrp, Book-keeping. 
Mont Roserts, Phonography and Type- 

writing. 

JuLIA Farnsworra, Literature. 
Gustave Lyerson, Business Topics. 
Maset Taveman, Local. 
J S Movusuey, Industrial Science. 
Herman Marrin, Business Manager. 
Anpy J. Stewart, Secretary. 


THE JOURNAL 
Will be Published Bi-Weekly during 
the School year. 


SUBSCRIPTION, 75 CENTS. 


Make remittance by Postal Order. 
Address: 
THE BUSINESS JOURNAL. 
B. \. A., Provo, Utah. 


“HARMONY. 


Harmony is essential to success in 
all spheres of life. “If we are united,” 
said Henry Clay in speaking of the 
United States,” we are too powerful 
for the mightiest nation in Europe, or 
all Europe combined. Ii we are sep- 
arated and torn asunder, we shall be- 
come an easy prey for the weakest of 


? 


them.” As students, we should work 
? 


harmoniously for our mutual ad- 


vancement. Ii discord enters our 
“ranks none can tell where the end 
will be. It is like a little stream which 
a twig might turn aside at the start, 
but allowed te go on without hin- 
drance, becomes a mighty Mississippi. } 
That we are Norma! students, Acad- ; 
emic students or Commercial stu- 
dents, is no reason why we should 
wrap a- mantle of exclusiveness 
about our shoulders and say we will 
do thus and so; we want not your co- 
operation and aid,for we arestrong and 
The Brig- 


ham Young Academy was not founded 


mighty in and of ourselves. 
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in such a spirit and has not achieved 
its present fame by such a spirit. 

The power of our people to-day is 
owing to their union. The strength 
of the Rothchilds, in the financial 
world, lies in part to their harmoni- 
ous working together, And so it is in 
all the affairs of life, both spiritual and 
temporal. Ifwe work together asa 
united band of brethren, with our as- 
sociates, Opposition can not prevail 


against us. 


JOURNAL PHILOSOPHY. 
“Speech is silvern; silence is golden.” 
Of course the entire West favors silver 
but it is surprising to see how much 
better some of the young ladies and 
gentlemen of the Academy like silver 
than gold. Why is it? 


“A friend in need 
deed.” 
with “friends in need,” and sometimes 
they areso friendly they take what 
they need without paying for it. 
Why isit? 


is a friend in 


The railway tracks are lined 


There are some people so narrow 
minded that they can’t believe that a 
religious or political appointment can 
be strictly honest, but the fact re- 
mains that “great minds differ.” Why 
is it? 


It don’t take long to fire a Krupp 
gun, but it does take some littie time 
to make one. It doesn’t take some 
men long to write a thousand dollar 
article for the Century. Why is it? 


Things which sound great and grand 
when delivered before an enthusiastic 
audience by a “warmed up” orator, 
appear in quite a different light in 
cold, hard print. Why is it? 


No. 4. 


Competition is a good thing. We 
all like to see it, as long as some one 
doesn’t invade our individual “barn- 
yard,” and then we don’t admire it so 


much. Why is it? 


THE JOURNAL predicted that Mr. L. 
E. Eggertson would ‘“‘get there,” and 
he did. He graduated with high hon- 
ors and delivered one of the best vale- 
dictory orations cultured Ypsilanti 
had ever listened to. It is understood 
that Mr. Eggertson will be a member 


of the Academy faculty next semester. 


BusIness men and manufacturers 
are invited to send in articles in rela- 
tion to their business. and the more 
specific these articles are, the better 
welike them, General ideas on gen- 
eral subjects are soon forgotten, but a 
specific idea on a specific. subject will 
be remembered. 


In Chicago they say “Don’t commit 
the common error.” We suppose the 
“common error” is treading on the 
advance corn on the toe of the foot of 


one of those nice Chicago girls. 


THE silver question will play a more 
important part in the next presi- 
dential campaign than it has ever 
done beiore. 


“TRUTH is stranger than fiction”— 
to the sewing machine agent and the 
average political orator. 


THE irrigation problem is attracting 
attention all over America. 


“A Curant Irem’—Pie, sometimes. 


JAY GOULD has been sick. 
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It was the battle of Pittsburg Land- 
ing that made Edison a_ telegraph 
operator and caused him to appreciate 
He 
was a newsboy on the Grand Trunk 


the wonders of electrical science. 


railway, working on so smalla margin 
that he had to be careful not to over- 


load with papers he could not. sell 


7 
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THAT RUSSIAN UKASE 
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and on the other hand not to carry so 
few that he.should find himself sold 


out long before the end of the trip. 


One morning he saw from a_ proof 
slip that the first report of the battle 
of Pittsburg Landing, giving the killed 
and wounded at sixty thousand, would 
appear in the Free Press, With a full 
knowledge of the opportunity this 
would give him, herushed away to the 
telegraph operator and proposed to 
him to wire to each of the principal 
stations on the railway and ask the 
station master to chalk up on the 
black bulletin board the news of the 
great battle with the number of killed 
and wounde , The operator agreed to 
that he should 
be supplied gratis, during the next six 
months, with a Harper’s 


do this on condition 


Weekly, a 


Harper's Monthly aud a daily evening 
paper. 

As Tom had little cash he went to} 
the superintendent of the delivery de- | 
partment and requested one thousand | 


copies of the Free Press on credit. He 
was curtly and gruffly refused. But 


he nerved himself and sought the office | 
of the proprietor, told him who he was 
and that he wanted fifteen hundred 
copies of the paper on credit. 

The proprietor stared at him for a 
moment, scratched a few words on a 
slip of paper, saying: ‘Take that! 
down stairsand you will get what you 
want.” 

Three boy helped him fold the pa- 
pers and put them on board the train. 
At the first stopping-place, where he 
usually sold two papers, a. surging 
crowd on the platform took two hun- | 
dred at five cents apiece. 


At the next station, he raised the | 
price and sold three hundred papers | 
at ten cents each. When Port Huron 
was reached he -put his remaining 
stock in a wagon, hired a small boy to | 
sit on the pile, and sold out every copy ' 
at twenty-five cents each. | 


“T remember,” said Mr. Edison to 


ing ask, “When will another 


passed a church full of worshippers, 
and stopped to yell out my news. 
In ten. seconds there was not a soul 
left inmeeting. All of them, includ- 
ing the parson, were clustered around 
me, bidding against each other for 
copies of the precious paper. 

“You can understand why it struck 
me then that the telegraph must be 
about the best thing going, for it was 
the telegraphic notices on the bulletin 
board that had done the trick. I de- 
termined at once to become a tele- 
graphic operator.” 


‘The Day Book, 


The day book is the most important 
book used in bookkeeping. It should 
contain the every day transactions of 
business just as they occur, recorded 
at the time of transaction. 

One should be very careful in mak- 
ing entries in this book, that no mis- 
takes occur which would require eras- 
ing, because it would cause a doubt to 
arise in the minds of those examining 
them as to their reliability or correct- 
ness. 

Any case coming before the court in 


| which a business firm, or any one do- 


ing business of any kind, is involved 
and the books of the business are to 
be examined, the day book is the only 
one that will be accepted by the court 
because it is supposed to contain a 
complete history of the business of 
the firm or business. If 
have oceurred they will naturally 
arouse suspicion that a fraud has been 
perpetrated. 


erasures 


Bookkeeping and Commer= 
cial College. 


Many of the students of the Acadc- 
my and those contemplating attend- 
class 
commence in bookkeeping?” There 
is no special class in this branch of in- 
struction. You may enter at any 
time you desire. You will be required 
to pass an examination in order that 
the teacher may know to what kind 
of work to consign you, and you can 
work then at your will, knowing that 
as soon as you are able to pass the ex- 
amination at the beginning of every 
two weeks, you will be allowed to do 
more difficult and advanced work, 

By this method students who are 
eager toadvance will not he retarded 
in their progress and those who are 
naturally slow are 


sation in the February Harper, “I do in good style. 


not urged beyond 
Mr. Lathrop, who reports the conver- | their capability of executing what they 


Se a a cg 
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Writing as She is Taug ht 

A Yale student recently handed in a 
paper to his professor and was sur- 
prised the next day to have it returned 
with a note scrawled on the margin. 
He studied it diligently, but was.un- 
able to decipher the note, and so he 
brought his paper back to the professor, 
“T can’t quite make out what this is, 
if. you please,” said the student. “That, .. 
sir,’ said the professor; “why, that 
says ‘I can not read your handwriting, 
You write illegibly, sir.”’—Springfield 
Republican. 


Miss Maggie Smith, a stenographer 
of Guthrie, O. T., said to be a direct 
descendant of John Smith of Virginia, 
whose life was saved by Pocahontas, 
discovered recently that Keokuk, chief 
of the Iowa Indians, was living on a. 
piece of land that had not been form- 
ally allotted to him. She showed her 
prowess as an Indian fighter by 
promptly filing a claim on the land at 
the land office. The unwary old war- 
rior accordingly been legally 
ejected, and the astute female steno- 
grapher 
land. 


has 


has taken possession of his 
The claim is highly improved, : ° 
has a brick house and fine barns, and 
is worth over $4,000. 

peruse «aE aS 

HEAD oF FirM—You had better give 
the office boy a couple of dollars, My. 
Penwiper, for Christmas. 

Mr. Penwiper (the bookkeeper)—I 
think we had better make it a New 
Year’s gift, sir. I have just sent him 
out with atelegram, and I don’t think 
he will get back by Christmas. 


—T™ + ge a 


Miss , of the JourNAL editorial 
staff, is sweet seventeen to-day (Wed- 
nesday) and has never been 


To aid the students in becoming ac- 
quainted with the duties and_privil- 
eges of citizenship, and to understand 
the constitution of our country, a spe- | 
cial course in law will be offered next 
semester under the tuition of practical 
lawyers. . Lectures will be given four 
days in a week, and will be open to all 
of the students of the Academy. To 
others a tuition fee of $8 per semster ~ 
will be charged. 

“Ir the people of Provo get your 
money make them pay for it.” This is. 
Bro. Nelson’s instruction to the Elo- 
cution class and heareafter the peo- 
ple of Provo will not be alarmed if. 
they hear wild ind unearthly noises 
issuing forth from the garrets. 


een ar 
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Bonding, 


The laws of the United States and 
of Utah Territory require that certain 
regulations shall be complied with be- 
fore a city can bond. An Act of Con- 
gress approved July 30, 1886, provides 
as follows: 

“That no political or municipal cor- 
poration, county, or other subdivision 
in any of the Territories of the United 
States shall ever become indebted in 
any manner or for any purpose to any 
amount in the aggregate, including 
existing indebtedness, exceeding foyr 
per centum on the value of the tax- 
able property within such corporation, 
county, or ascer- 
tained by the last assessment.” 

When a city decides to bond it is 
customary to issue a statement show- 
ing the financial condition of the city, 
ete., for the information of those who 
may desire to bid on the bonds, they 
being generally sold to the highest re- 
sponsible bidder. 

The following are the principal fea- 
tures ci the statement recently issued 
by Provo city, a municipal corpora- 
tion of Utah Territory: 

By whom issued, Provo City. 

Purpose of issue, For a system of 
Waterworks. 

Number of issue, One hundred and 
twenty-five. 

Denomination, One thousand dol- 
lars. 

Rate of interest, Six per cent. per 
annum. 

When interest is payable, April Ist 
and October Ist, each year. 

Where, First National Bank, Provo 
or Chemical National Bank, N. Y. 
C.ty. 

Date of bonds, October Ist, 1891, 

Principal is payable, October Ist, 
1911, at office of Provo city treasurer. 

~ Assessed valuation of property, 1891, 
$3,152,620. 

Amount of tax for 1891, at four 
mills, $12,610. 

Actual valuation of property in city 
(estimated,) $5,500,000. 

Population, estimated, 6,000. 

Then follows reference to the 
United States statute which we have 
already quoted, the Territorial in- 
corporation of 1888, and the bonding 
ordinance passed by the City Council. 


subdivision to be 
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Sulphur Beds. 


The Cove Creek Sulphur mines, as 
they are frequently called, are situated 
about twenty-two miles north of Bea- 
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ver. The mines since their first loca-| Inking Dewice for ‘Trype- 


tion have had quite a checkered career. 
They have been the subject, too, of 
considerable litigaton, which, happily, 
we believe, has been finally settled. 
Now that peace has been restored and 
work can be proceeded with uninter- 
ruptedly, Mr. J. A. Burfien, the geniv 
manager, is using every effort to bring 
out the wealth these mines have so 
long held within themselves. 

A beautiful place is the loc iwon of 
these mines. Dwelling houses, work- 
storehouses and chapel are 
neatly arranged and located. Every- 
thing has a cleanly and tidy appear- 
ance notwithstanding the fact that 
quite a force of men is engaged, be- 
tween 25 and 30 now being on the 
mines proper. From 8 to 10 tons of 
sulphur are taken out every 24 hours. 

About eight teams, six and four 
horse, are constantly employed haul- 
ing sulphur from the mines down to 
Black Rock for shipment by rail. A 
ton to the horse is the load hauled,and 
$3.50 is the price paid. 

These Sulphur Beds are a mighty 
aid in drawing the attention of the 
outside world towards Southern Utah, 
attractive enough to 


shops, 


and have been 
secure a railroad which will doubtless 
be completed and in running order 
long before another year shall roll by. 


—Beaver Utonian. 
Ooo -- —_-— 


Demand and Supply. 


I was talking one day with Mr. 
Depew about demand and supply. I 
said the price of any commodity is al- 
ways controlled by the demand and 
supply. 

“Not always Eli,” said Mr, Depew; 
‘demand and supply don’t always 
govern prices. Business tact some- 
times govern the n. 

“How is that?” I asked. 

“Well,” said Mr. Depew, “the other 
day I stepped up to a German butcher 
and out of curiosity asked: 

“What’s the price of sausages?” 

“Dwenty cents a boun,”he said. 

“You asked twenty-five this morn- 
ing,” I replied. 

“Ya, dot vos ven I had some. Now 


| I an’t got none I sells him for dwenty 


ents. Dot makes me a repudation for 
selling cheab und I don’d lose nod- 
dings!” 

“You see,’ said Depew, laughing 
“Tcido’t want any sansages and the 
man didn’t have any; no demand and 


no supply, and still the price of saus- | 


age went down.” 
Evi PERKINS. 


} 
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writers. 


A new mechanical device for sup- 
plying ink directly from a bottle to 
the types of writing-machines, thus 
superseding the use of ribbons, has 
just been perfected and is now offered 
to users of Caligraphs by Messrs. A. B. 
Ried & Co., of Chicago, Ill. This at- 
tachment, which takes the plaee of 
the ribbon mechanism, consists of a 
rubber-faced ink-dish, working in com- 
bination with an inking-head. Thé 
inking-head is stationary, and the con- 
nection is kept up between it and the 
ink in the bottle by means of a 
threaded tube. The ink feeds through 
this tube, and is absorbed into the 
inking head as needed. The connec- 
tion between the inking-head and the 
type is maintained by means of the 
ink-dish, which is made yielding to 
allow the free passage of the type to 
and from the printing points The 
ink-dish takes up the ink from the 
inking-head and distributes it to the 
type, providing an even and constant 
supply. The principle is new and not 
easy to explain, but itis said to bea 
marvel of simplicity withal, and does 
its work in avery effective and pleas- 
ing manner. The manufacturers are 
thus far prepared to supply only one 
style, which is intended for use with 
the Caligraph, but the same principle 
can, of course, be employed to supply 
the ink in any machine that has the 
typebars similarly arranged. The 
price is $2.50. including a bottle of 
ink.—Phonographic Magazine. 


Business Notes. 


The gas wells of Bountiful are prov- 
ing a success. 


It is now claimed that the new rail- 
road west from Salt Lake will be built. 
Work will probably commence this 
fall. 


Last month the first car was run 
over the new electric street car line in 
Ogden. The entire system of Ogden 
street car lines, consisting of ten miles, 
has been changed from steam motor 
to electricity. 


The stock yards project in Salt Lake 
is sailing right along, and the projec- 
torg are getting things in shape for 
putting in the plant. A great deal of 
money is being expended in the pre- 
liminary work, and the promoters of 
the enterprise are meeting with hearty 


| encouragement, 
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THE MILITARY DEPART- 
MENT. 


.At the beginning of the second 


semester, Sixteenth Academic year, a 
new department will be added to the 
Academy, which will be devoted to in- 
structions Military Art and 
Sciences, and the infantry drill regu- 
lation of the U. 8. Army. Much is 
hoped from this department in teach- 
students habits of discipline, 
obedience and respect for superiors, 
and giving them an erect 
dierly bearing. Se dae etek 
This drill wiil be” ¢ompulsory for 
male students (over. 14 yeays of age), 
who elect it, and néglect i in attendance e 
will be contidered a grave infr: action 
of. Academy regulations, which wall be 
punished as_ severely as non- attend- 
ance, in any other department. 


in 


ing 


and sol- 


= @. 
The, services of First Lieutenant 
Wright 16th Infantry, U. S. Army 


has been. Spoured to assist in drilling 
the 8 cidenits The instructions will 


c ongist af, 4. ‘drill’ in the school of the 


soldier, company and battilion, anl 
‘other branches of military 
knowledge | as may be from tite to 
time announced. The Academy 
tends to provide arms and eqoipments 


in cnet 
in 


for the use of this department,as early 
as practicable; but for the present, 
each student will provide himself with 
a gun.” 

The hours for military drill will be 
so arranged as not to interfere with 
Academic duties. The following are 
the regulations that will govern stu- 
dentsin the Military department: 


Bohs 
January 


Aecade ny, 
4th, 1892. 
The following rules and regulations 
for the government of the Milltary 
Department of the B. Y. Academy are 
published for the information and 
guidance of all concerned: 
I. The Infantry organization will 
be designated as Academy Battalion. 
II. Drillwill be held at such times 
as the faculty may direct. First call 
will be sounded- .five minutes be/ure 
the hour for drill, srhey : every. cadet 
will be expected to repair-to the. drill 
grounds and there, hold hemself in 
readiness to fall in tan Ks. ‘at the first 
note of the assembly, ee ee 
IJ. Hours for drill‘ ‘and other 
duties will be announced from. time to. 
time, by order duly posted on | the 
Agedeny. bulletin board. ears 
ca Immediately after the dr’ | 
every cadet who was not present a 


roll eall, 


a A See oe ea Se 
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but attended drill, will re- 
port that fact to the First Sergeant of 
his company that he may be marked 
late instead of absent. 

V. Cadets expecting to be absent 
from drill will report the fact to the 
Principal on the day previous, stating 
their reason for expecting to be ab- 


sent; and if the reason be a good one,’ 


the cadet will receive a printed per- 
mission to be absent, which he will 


present to the First Sergeant of his | 


company. 

Vi. Cadets who are unexpectedly 
detained from drill, will on the next 
drill day, deposit in the letter box of 
the Principal’s office,a written state- 
ment of the reason such absence, 
wh.ch statement will be approved or 


for 


dis proved by the Principal, and for- 
waided to the First Sergeant of the 
company to which the cadet belongs. 

VII. First Sergeants will submit 
to the Principal, a list of absentees or 
lates, at the close of each drill day. A 
record of these absentees and lates will 
be kept at the office, and the term 
standing of cadets will be affected 
thereby, unless such absentees and 
lates are excused by the Principal by 
reason of proper and sufficient expla- 
nation made either personally or by 


letter on the following drill day, the 
pupil may be in attendance. 
VIII. Talking, laughing and spit- 


ting in ranks are strictly prohtbited 
while at attention. Frequent rests 
will be given during drill, and cadets 
are expected to exercise some self- 
denial at other times. Cadet officers 
and non-commissioned officers will be 
held responsible that th's paragraph 
is carried out 

IX. The cadet hands 
property is placed will be held account- 
able to the Academy for the samejand 
he may be required to make good any 
loss or damage other than that re- 
sulting from ordinary wear. 

Inspections will be held at stated 
intervals by the captains of com- 
panies and all arms in bad condition, 
and all damage to equipments, will 
be reported to the Principal. 

Rifles and equipments will 'e kept 
in the armory except when needed for 
driils, or when permission has been 
granted to remove them for the pur- 
pose of cleansing them.—B. Y. A. 
Cireular. 
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Strength and health go together, 
with the exception of butter— 
Siftings. 
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WHO ARE GREAT. 


Editor Business Journal:—I received 
a copy of the Business JouRNAL, and 


with much _ interest scanned the 


columns for the information that can 
be gleaned therefrom, and for the 
pleasure it. gives me to see and note 
the courage of our B. Y. A. Business 
College students. 

I attended the Salt Lake Business 
College for a short time last winter, 
which I gleaned some of the 
post highly prized jewels of my school 
days. 

I understand the B. Y. A. Business 
College exemplifies the principles of 
the new education which are couched 
in this one statement, “Learn to do 
by doing.” This is the keynote of all 
All over the 
are waking up to the 
fact that ‘Telling is not teaching:” 
The truth long ago taught by 
Froebel and Pestalozzi is beginning 
to dawn upon the world that the 
human mindis not a vessel to be 
filled, but a gem to be polished, an in- 
strument to be used. People who are 
truly educated are beginning to esti- 
mate at its true value the system of 
lecturing and cramming that has too 
long passed as education. They have 
learned that it is what a man can do, 
rather than what he has learned that 
makes him successful in life. 


from 


successful education. 
land educators 


The result of the growth of this sen- 
tient is seen in the polytechnie and 
manual training schools that a 
springing up all: over the country. 

The things which most concerned 
men in the past ages—‘food, wealth 
and personal honor’”’—are ail forgotten 
now,” but those attainments, qualities 
and objects which seemed far away, 
shadowy, unsubstaatial—their ideals—— 
are now remembered. 


re 


Thus men are kept alive by the in- 
visible, and sunk to the bottom by the 
material. Time is made up of water 
so thin that nothing may float there- 
oa, heavier than unseen truths and 
treasures. 

Every generation sees in that which 
his preceeded it, some individual who, 
by some €lements of character, has 
lifted himself high above the stand- 
ard of his time, thus making himself 
in some degree a type of perfection, 
which the world calls an ideal. 

The great men are those, who hav- 
in lived and died, now live again and 
forever through their deeds and un- 
. ying thought. Thus living, though 
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their footfalls are no longer heard, 
their voices are louder than the thun- 
der and unceasing as the tides. It is 
not till after death that such men 
live. 

David sang his sweet songs when no 
human soul was near to hear him; to- 
day his sweet melodies cheer the 
hearts of the sad and bring joy to those 
‘who rejoice. Socrates ended his days 
fn prison, but who could imprison 
him now; what judges could put him 
to death? Could we eflace from his- 
tory the thoughts of Plato, ot 
Aristotle, humanity would raise her 
handsin solemn protest. Who dares 
tosay that Washington was only an 
ordinary man? What boy does not 
wish to be like America’s 
man—Abraham Lincoln? What does 
Germany not owe to Bismarck or 
England to Gladstone? Each has 
lifted his country to a higher standard, 
raised himself high on the pinnacle of 
fame. Their lives in future days will 
be an inspiration to the struggling, 
trying to climb the ladder of success. 

Knowledge is necessary to the happi- 
ness and usefulness of a citizen and | 
to the prosperity of a government. 

The more thorough a man’s educa- 
tion is the more he yearns for. 
better a man is in the world the bet- 
ter he is compelled to be. 

That bold youth who climbed up 
the natural bridge in Virginia and 
earved his name higher than any 
other, iound when he had done so, that 

he was unable to descend and that his 
only alternative was to go on and 
reach the top, where alone he could 
find safety. Thus it is with all climb- 
ing in this hfe. There no going 
down. It climbing or falling. 
Every upward step makes another 
neediul; and so we must go on until 
we reach the summit of our undertak- 
ing. That being reached we will then 
pronounce ourselves ideal 
women. 

May this be the happy lot of our B 
Y.A. Business JouURNAL. is the wish 
or your fellow-worker. And as I said 
before, I am. much pleased to see the 
paper in the field and will introduce 
it to my school. 


or 


greatest 


is 
is 


men aud 


J. W. JOHNSON. 


—— OD 


Debtor: “No; you can’t get blood 
out of a turnip.’ Collector (in dis- 
gust): “Apparently not; neither can 
I get money out of a beat.”’—Tezas 
Tiftings. 
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THE PROVO POTTERY. 


The largest pottery establishment 
in Utah Territory located in the 
western part of this city and is owned 
by Mr. E.C. Henrichsen. A JouRNAL 
representative recently called upon 
Mr. Henrichsen at his place of busi- 
ness and from him obtained the fol- 
lowing facts in relation to this grow- 
ing industry: ' 


1s 


The Proyo Pottery was established 
in the spring of 1874, at its present lo- 
eation. The works consisted of a room 
9 by 12, containing one wheel, and a 
small kiln. Clay was obtained from a 
small piece of ground in the north- 
eastern part of the city. 
first year, Mr. Henrichsen burned five 
kilns. He the clay, hauled it, 
turned it and burned it. In fact, he 
did all the work connected with the 
manufacture of his wares with the ex- 
ception of cutting the wood, and this 
he admits, is properly the work of 
Yankees. 

While other potteri:s have failed, 
Mr. Henrichsen, through business tact, 
energy and continuity, has achieved a 
i grand success. He has now a com- 
modious building of two stories and a 
basement, 40 by 25 feet in size, witha 
wing 70 by 25 feet. This build- 
ing is devided into eleven rooms, in- 
cluding a large kiln room. During 
the past year thirty kilns have been 
burned, amounting’ to some 40,000 
gallons. Mr. Henrichsen has now a 
force of twelve men to assist him. 

Let us take a load of clay and follow 
it through the various processes until 
it is turned out in the shape of good 
sound crocks ready for the various 
uses of the good house wife. First the 
clay is thrown into a shallow vat and 
mixed with water. It is next run 
through a seive and mill which remove 
all impurities and foreign substances. 
It is now loaded into the wagon and 
hauled to the shops. Here it is run 
through another mill for the purpose 
of tempering it. This accomplished 
and it is pounded and cut in various 
sizes ready for the potter’s wheel. It 
is stored in the basement of the build- 
ing until required. In the two rooms 
on the ground floor of the main build- 
ing are four wheels where the crock- 
ery is turned. Jars are turned out 
varying in capacity from one-fourth 
to ten gallons; flower pots from two 
inches in diamater to some which, as 
Mr. Henrichsen says, “could hold a 
bushel’; terra cotta vases to be de- 
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corated by the ladies with birds, flow- 
It 
indeed interesting to note how readily 
the clay 


ers and other forms of nature. is 


yields to the potter’s hand, 
and how very 
duced. 


many shapes are pro- 
There is a lesson to be learned 
here and we are reminded 


beautiful lines of Longfellow: 


of those 


oon 


Turn! turn my wheel! round 


and round 


turn 


Without a pause, without a sound 

So spins the flying world away. 

This clay well mixed with marl and 
sand, 

Follows ihe motion of my hand 

For some must féllow and some com- 
man l , 

Though all‘are made of clay.” 


the tur- 
shands it is taken to other rooms 
fordrying. Some are taken up stairs 
and placed in the room over the kiln 
where very rapidly, . , The 
glazing is now applied. It, phos 
principally thousands. 
pounds of which are used every year. 
When the glazing is dry, the cr ockery 
is taken to the kiln and burned. It 
becoms necessary to burn some of the 
crockery ware twice 


When the crockery leaves 


ner’s 


they dry 


of lead, 


as along the 
sides of the kiln the heat is uneven, a 
portion of the crock being only partly 
burned the first time. 

After burning, the ware is ready for 
market. It is shipped to all parts of 
Utah—north, south, east and west, 
by team and by rail. During the fruit 
season the supply falls far short of the 
demand, although several of the rooms 
are well filled with jars 
winter. 

oS eee 
Definition of the Word ene 
mon. 


during the 


Overhearing the other day some 
students speculating as to the mean- 
ing of the word “Mormon” I thought 
I would offer the definition given by 
the Prophet Joseph Smith. It is found 
in the Times and Seasons, dated, Nau- 
voo, Ilinois, May 15, 1842. Address- 
ing himself to the editor he says: 

“T wish to correct an error among 
men that profess to be learned, liberal 
and wise;.and I do it more cheerfully, 
because I hope sober-thinking and 
sound-reasoning g people will sooner lis- 
ten to the. voice-of truth, than be led 
astray by the vain pretentions of the 
seli-wise. The error I speak of is the 
definition of the word “Mormon.” It 
has been stated that this word was de- 


rived from the Greek- word marmo. 
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This is not the case. There was no 
Greek or Latin upon the plates from 
which I, through the grace of God, 
translated the Book of Mormon. * 
Before I give a definition, however, to 
the world, let me say that the Bible in 
its widest sense, means good; for the 
Savior says according to the Gospel 
of John, ‘I am the good shepherd,’ and 
it will not be beyond the common use 
of terms, to say that good is among 
the most importantin use and though 
known by various names in different 
languages, still its meaning is the 
same, and is ever in opposition to bad. 
Wesay from the Saxon, good; the 
Dane, god; the Goth, goda; the Ger- 
man, gut; the Datch, goed; the Latin, 


aa 


bonus; the Greek; kalos; the Hebrew, | 


tob; and the Egyptian, mon. Hence, 
with the éddition of more; or the con- 
traction, mur, we have the word Mor- 
mon; which literally, more 
good.” 
The whole article from which the 
above is taken is well worth reading. 
JukBu Re 


means, 


_ Farm Life. 
Farm life need not be a drudgery 
unless we make it so. One of the great 
drawbacks is that we are apt to fall 
into ruts and once firmly in, it seems 
more difficult to get out than it really 
is. Music, books and papers are as 
much in place in the farmer’s hand 
as anywhere, and with a little plan- 
ning, time can be spared to attend 
places of entertainment and_ to visit 
socially. 
The routine of farm life in itself does 
not attract an cducational spirit; it 
does not appeal to the ambitious 
young man or woman. Both feel 
that the stirring of the heart that: 
comes with the thought of their fu- 
‘ture can only find a response in the 
conditions of urban life. They have 
an impression that in the city golden 
‘opportunities present themseives, and 
which no amount of argument can 
‘dispel. It may be true that these op- 
portunities do exist, but it is well 
known that the farm has the ascend- 
ancy. The greatest men our country 
ever saw have been farmers. 
: bets Saas 


Tolstoi always dots his 7 s, not, as 
has been ignorantly surmised, that he 
revels in a lavish dotting of this letter, 
but that he may not achieve fame un- 


der a mispronounced name,—Ez, 
7a 


Beware eqally of a sudden friend | continued winters; of the more con- | _ pri 


and a slow enemy—lz. 
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IRON INDUSTRY. 
BY A. A. NOON. 
Who has not heard of Tubal Cain, , 


the worker of brass and iron, the son 
of Zellah, and a grandson of Adam, 
who was an instructor of brass and iron 


workmanship? From him we trace 


its history. We find the use of iron 
growing to such an importance that it 
becomes a currency as money, and as 
the arts developed and larger mines 
were found, the uses and manufactures” 
more understood, we find the human 
family advancing in intelligence. 

From their clothing, that was made 
of the skins of wild beasts, and caves | 
in rocks for homes, in their place iron 
manufactures, though crude in char- 
acter, enabled the human family to 
build houses and weave cloth for cloth- 
ing. large structures 
with pointed 
spires and minarets, reaching upwards 
from whence 


Then we see 


and palaces raised 
all intelligence flows: 
advancement, philosophy and science 
walking arm in arm, with the beam of 
intelligence glancing from eye to eye, 
the result of the 


KING OF INDUSTRIES, IRON. 

With the advancement we hear the 
sound of trumpets and the terrible roar 
of cannon pursuing its niucderous work; 
the outgrowth of ambition for greater 
power, following along the wake of the 
manufacture of iron. We see nations, 
countries and cities fall before its ter- 
rible strength, and greater power 
reigns in the place of the fallen, the 
result of the conqueror, iron, We see 
poor creatures tortured by its manu- 
facture, with people who see its power 
but care not for its virtue, but use for 
brute force that which was intended 
for intelligence. On the other hand 
we see it keeps in check with its 
strength those whose hearts are ever 
led to erime, while others it gave, and 
still gives.the spirit of adventure, and 
they try its power to bear them on 
water, and with success they traverse 
from island to island, and, intelligence 
like the beautiful rays of the morning 
sun, brings them from darkness to light 


until all the world awakes and looks! 


forth upon the grandeurs, the works of 
iron, 


Knowledge is gained of all the seas, : 


ice-bound lands in the 
north and the great seas in the south, 
with their months of darkness el 


islands and 


temperate seas; of the scorching sand 


‘deserts and the raging billows of ter- 


rible storms on fathomless oceans. It 


i reaches down in the great waters for 


knowledge of the works of creation. 
It tells of the great hidden mysteries 
of the earth and of great creations of 
animal life before our being, bringing 
up for us the precious minerals that 
have been lying there for ages, useless 


‘only to man because of its scarcity on 


the earth. 

It brings us buried vegetable life, 
for volatile warmth which we call coal 
and carrying us on in its great and 


grand results to the very heavens, 


; until man almost becomes a creature 


on the ladder of knowledge gained by 
the use of iron. 

Commencing from the crude way of 
manufacture we progress to the great 
advancement of the present century, 
with its accomplishments, which join 
land to land with cables and telegraph 
wires, extending its powerful arms in 
iron bridges over rivers that were 
otherwise impassible. Itforms part of 
the mariners compass, which directs 
him in the darkest of night or in the 
tempest with unerring correctness. 
It holds the light to guide him from 
the rock-bound coast, and finally with 
the iron chain and anchor, moors the 
gallant eraft safely in port, that he 
may receive the embraces of those who 
love and are loved and bring joy, com- 
merce and intelligence home. 

With its power electric sparks are 

ontinually flashing the news of the 

world from continent to continent, 

and city to city, placing us in hailing 

distance, though thousands of miles 

apart, carrying on wheels, cars bound 

together with iron, over rails, with 

human life and merchandise, in safety 
at lightning speed. By its power 
building for mechanical art and scien- 
ces and the good and protection of all 
the civilized human family, palaces 
of the rich to the most humble cottage 
of the poor are made, and the machin- 
ery that lightens labor and makes com- 
merce successful; also the pen and 
printing press that impart the thought 
of man, that bring the intelligence to 
the mind and make legible and plain 
the laws and business that govern soci- 
ety and its pleasure and forms its pro- 
tectio as and with it the records of the 
histories of the world: its uprisings 
and downfalls are made of iron. It 
_ Shows us the grandeurs of creation in 
eval and modera times, and holds 


genial climes of evergreen lands and E ;ower that prevents the sciences 


and arts from being forgotten, if trust- 
ed to life and memory alone. It 
brings before one’s view the grandeur 
of animal and vegetable life, and per- 
mits the retaining of sublime thoughts 
and transmits poetry and intellectual 
pursuits from man to manand land to 
land. By its aid, the eye can pene- 
trate to the planetary bodies and trace 
the motions of the stars, and with its 
power we sink down deep into the 
earth, bringing to us from far below, 
by artesian wells, from earth’s great 
life veins, clear streams of 
Then down, on down, still farther, 
until the coal oil springs up from its 
carbon bed. 

There is nothing yet that has been 
made too great or too small for its use 
Tt isin every tie that makes life happy 
or binds it together. lLron is every- 
where, and the more is made the more 
is wanted. It is needed in everything. 
Socially and politically, financially and 
intellectually it is now the arms. that 
all civilized and human works rest in, 
and progression depends on. 


water. 
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EDISON THE NEWSBOY. 


The prohibition of the export of 
wheat from Russia by imperial ukase 
finally became a fact on Saturday last, 
just one day after Mr. Beerbohm had 


cabled that it might confidently be 
expected within four days, and with- 
in a few days of the announcement 
that the ukase would not be issued 
until early in December, when the 
Czar should have returned to St. Pe- 
tersburg from Livadia. Like all other 
long anticipated price-making events, 
the probable near by effects of the pre- 
hibition of exports of wheat by Russia 
had been practically discounted, so 
that the nominal advance of a fraction 
ofa cent in the price of wheat on No- 
vember 22d was no more than a re- 
covery of the decrease of the day be- 
fore, and might in all likelihood have 
taken place if the issuance of no ukase 
had signalized that day. Neither has 


wheat shown any special desire to sell | ~~ : : 
| stricken peasants are said to be daily 


at higher prices since -last Saturday. 


Still it would be a gross piece of pre- | 


sumption to infer that this action on 
the part of the Russian authorities 
will have no practical effect on the 
cereal markets of the world on this 
crop. On the contrary, it is entirely 


probable, whether our yield of wheat | parent. 
in 1891 has been 590,000,000 or 520,- ‘have any effect at all it is likely to 
000,000 bushels, that prior to the next ; make wheat prices higher in all mar- 


| more frequently. 
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1 
harvest we shall see noticably higher 


quotations for wheat than have pre- 
vailed for any considerable length of 
time thus far in 1891. This conelu- 
sion to one who earefully considers 
the food supply situation in Europe 
The continent 
as the United Kingdom is beginning 
to take more freely not only of Indian 
corn, but of peas, beans, barley, oats 


seems plain. as well 


and oatmeal, as well as of rye, which 
is very significant as to the shortage 
of rye and wheat abroad. 


Advices as to theexact condition of 
the fool sapply in Russia are imper- 
The St. 


Petersburg Oficial Messenger is quoted 


fect and not always reliable. 


as saying that thestocks of grain after 
the prohibition of export are sufficient 
for the population until the next har- 
vest. As the people in the agricultural 
distrtet depend on the sale of grain, 
they will find the position embarrass- 
ing, and government has therefore as- 
signed to them, it is added, ‘60,009,- 
090 roubles from the cash reserves in 
the treasury.” On the other hand 
Count Tolstoi, the Russian social re- 
former, is said to have published an 
energetic demand that the govern- 
ment whether the 
grain is sufficient to last through next 
summer. Tolstoi “advocates the pur- 
chase of corn in America in time to 


declare stock of 


} protect the country from famine,” 


and “contends that the stock of grain 
will not be sufficient,” and that the 
government reply guaranteeing enough 
to feed vhe people until the next har- 
vest, if falsified, ‘‘will lead to a revolu- 
tion.” Later advices, quite corrobora- 
tive of the Tolstoi view as set forth in 


' the foregoing are that the area affected 
by the famine is nearly half the area | 


of the United States, and one esti- 
mate places the population of that 
part of the country at 4,000,009. In 
many districts “no winter sowing 
whatever has been done, and conse- 
quently the inhabitants have nothing 
to look forward to,even should they be 
so fortunate as to manage to sustain 
life through the winter.” The hunger- 


becoming more lawless, and acts of 
brigandage are reported more and 


With this situation in Russia the 
motives for : preventing exports of 
wheat from Russia become less ap- 
If the prohibition should 
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kets of the world; and considering the 
alleged scarcity of wheat in Russia, the 
price even there, unless grain is con- 
fiscated, will be as high, if not higher, 
What good Rus- 
‘la may reasonably hope to accom- 


‘han anywhere else. 


, lish, therefore, either from a selfish 
craphilanthropic point of view, by 
putting up the price of the staff of life 
throughout the world—as we assume 
will be an effect of her action—when 
famine is staring 4,000,000 of the peo- 
ple in the face, With 
Tolstoi’s proposition in mind, to buy 


is not plain. 
and import wheat to feed starving 
Russian peasants, the action of Rus- 
is to 
; Sey the Czar and his advisers, prom- 
merely to meke a bad matter 
worse.—Bradstreet’s. 


sia’s leading economists, that 
ises 


_—_ 2 8 oe 
sPulling Drunks” 

The duties of a policeman are varied 
and somewhat interesting. Perhaps 
some of the students of the Academy 
may some day “carry the locust,” in 
which ease the following hints in rela- 
tion to police business will prove in- 
valuable. 

“Do you see that ‘sand-bag?’ ” said 
Marshal Brown to a JouRNAL man. 
“We got it from a tough who was 
‘pulled’ the other day for stealing an 
He is doubtless a protes- 
sional ‘hold-up.’ These sand-bags, 
or slung shots, are carried in the hand 
and asa rule, the victim is struck on 
the side of tbe neck, towards the back; 
thus you see it wouldn’t take much of 
a blow to stun a man,and yet it 
wouldn’t do any seriousinjury. See?” 

We saw the point and asked the 
officer not to repeat the experiment. 
The weapon consisted of a small buck- 
skin bag, loaded with shot, with a 
string attached, which formed a wrist- 
let. It was not at all apleasant thing 
to run against on a dark night. 

“But how do you arrest drunks?” 

“Well, of course,’ coutinued the 
Marshal, “each case differs from all 
others to a certain extent and we have 
to be governed by circumstances. A 
man that is ‘dead drunk’ is no trouble 
at all, but the man who is about ‘two 
thirds slung’ is sometimes bad and has 
to be handled carefully. If there are 
two officers, we catch a hold, one of 
each arm, and march him along. 
When I am arresting such a man 
alone, I generally run my hand along 
his back for concealed weapons, and 
| then seize him by the right wrist 


overcoat. 
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and shoulder in such a manner that 
the more he struggles the more I 
twist. We never use the club except 
in self defense. Sometimes when they 
are very stubborn, we apply the ‘nip- 
pers’ a small chain about ten inches 
ith iron hand holts) and twist 


it tight enough until they are willing 
to come. 


long 


“When we get the man to the police 
office, we search him and then put 
him in the dark or drunk cell until he 
sobers up, when he is putin one of the 
other rooms. The next morning he 
comes before the Justice, and if it is a 
‘straight drunk’he is fined five dol- 
lars; others are fined in proportion to 
the trouble in getting them here. 

“We have but very few women 
‘drunks.’ But I arrested one a short 
time ago, that I had considerable 
trouble in getting to jail. She was 
a very heavy woman and dead drunk 
and had to be dragged most of the way. 
When I got her near the door I just 
rolled her in. 

“Men will act in different ways when 
drunk. Some want to fight; others 
laugh, ery or yell. The worst are 
those who have the delirium tremens. 
They are extremely nervous and see 
snakes and—there goes the telephone; 
now I wonder what’s up.” 

The call was on business and so the 
scribe departed. 


1-9-0 


He.—It state hyur dat in de late 


wah it tuk on de av’rage ’bout free 
hunud poun’s 0’ lead t’ kill a man. 

She [young and giddy].—My, I bet 
d + man felt used up when dat free 
hunud poun’s struck ’im.—Harper’s 
Baz ir. 

a 

Just the same, corkscrews wear out 
oftener than they rust out in Kansas. 
—Detroit Free Press. f 


“Unread.”’ 


Delinquent debtors often proceed on 
the assumption that they can never 
show too much dignity of bearing to- 
ward their ereditors. Mr. Timothy 
Payill, who had neglected for some 
two and a hali years to meet a debt 
owed to his tailor, one day received 

the following letter from that offended 
- tradesman; 

Timothy Payill, Esq.—Sir: I am 
convinced, from my experience with 
you, that you are a villain and a 
swindler, one whom it would be hase 


flattery to call an unprincipled shar- 
per. Ifyou cannot otherwise get it 
through your rascally head that you 
must pay my bill, I shall take occas- 
ion to have you arrested for obtaining 
goods under false pretences. You 
scoundrel! Disrespectfully yours. . 


PETER NEATFIT. 


Mr. Payill responded at once as fol- 
lows: ae 
Mr. Perer Neatrit.—Dear Sir: The 
perfectly abusive epithets applied to 
me, with which your letter is filled 
from beginning to end, compels me to 
return:it to you unread. Yours, 


TIMOTHY PAYILL. 
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Syow, beautiful snow. 


SusscrisE for the Business Jour- 
NAL. 


CHRISTMAS is coming; so is leap 
year. 
THE Provo waterworks system has. 


been completed. 


THE Central Utah Press is a new pa- 
per published at Salina, Utah. 


We have received the Iliff Academy 


Herald, a neat and newsy scnool pub- 
lication of Payson. 


Mayor Booru recently delivered a 
very spicy and instructing lecture be- 
fore the Normal organization. 

A STUDENT gives the definition of a 
kiss as follows—“A contraction of the 
lips due to an enlargement of the 
heart.” 


A GREAT many turkeys may have 


suffered just before Thanksgiving day, | 


buta number of students positively 
affirm that they were not the cause 
of it, as not a morsel of turkey passed 
their lips. 


THE Educator cordially welcomes to 
its exchange table a new candidate for 
honor on the stormy sea of Utah jour- 
nalism. It is the Bustness JournaL 
published bi-weekly at Provo by the 


students of the B. Y. Academy.—dw- 
cator. 


THE students of she Academy 
formed a large percentage of the con- 
ference last Monday forenoon, The 


students met at the school house and 


marched in prosession [350 strong] to 
the Tabernacle. 


A @UESTION was asked by a non- 
member of the school, “Which is the 
most popular class in school, or I 
would say, which is the class, the 
members of which are the most popu- 
lar?” -‘Why Spanish B., of course,” 
answered a student; echo answers “of 
course.” 


“T am trying to catch Miss if 


remarked a student as he passed a 
gentleman friend on the street, on his 
way from school, “but she seems to 
walk very fast.” “Why, did she see 
you coming?” replied the heartless 
friend. 


A POLITICAL trio made things inter- 
esting in the Normal department last 
week. The discussion was animated. 
The parties, however, were Democrats, 
which gave riss to the query: “How is 
it possible for a controversy to exist ~ 


between persons of the same _ political 
faith?” 


AT the close of the present school 
year the Academy will inaugurate the 
custom of conferring degrees upon 
graduates who shall pass the re- 
quired examinations in natrual science, 
physical science, mathematics and 
modern classics. The students will then 
add “D. B.” to their names. 


Ir is said that the cause of the ligh; 
fringe on the upper lip of a young 
gentleman in the Commercial depart- 
ment was the following remark of his 
best girl: ‘A-kiss without a mous- 
tache is like butter without salt.” 
Since the above was written the young 
gentleman and his lady friend have 
dissolved partnership. Prestc—change 
—the “fringe” disappears. 


AT THE 


| KANDY KVTCHEN, 


AND 


Oyster Bay 


FRESH MADE CANDIKS, 


Bvery day, and serve 


OYSTERS IN ALL STYLES. 


U. C, BROWNELL, Proprietor. 


Be ade ve Sit <5" a 


Ctndents’ Loan Associ tion 


Of Utan. 
Capital,’ - $70,000, 


This association has been organized for 
the purpose of assisting worthy, as- 
a piring young men and won er 
oe to attend the 


Drehan Youre Eeateny | 


f And cther places of learning, by loaning 
them money at 


LOW RATE OF 
—INTEREST— 
ON LONG TIME 


The Capital Stock is divid:d into 
shares of 


~ One Dollar Each!) 
The Associotion is to Endure for a Term 

of Filty Years. 

Bch Ne do aN DSS 


Will be paid tothe Stockholders until | 
One Hundred Per Cent. has been 
paid, after which dividends 
will cease. 


OF EDUCATION, 
—:AND:— 
PHILANTHROPIC PERSONS, 


Are asked to take stock in the 


_ STUBENTS’ LOAN ASSOCIATION. 


FRIENDS 


| 
AO@ Further infurmat:on wil be given | 
“on application tu the Secretary. 
{ 

| 

l 


- Board of Directors: 


BENJ. CLUFF, Jr.. President. 
SSL). HOUTZ, Vice- Preside..t, 
J. E. Bootn, 

E. A. Wuson, 

Wen He DUSENBERRY. 


Jos. B. KEELER, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 


PROVO 


EAST CO-OP. 


BRemee as Reese 22e2ePeaeraAez 


Ceaseless Tilers fort rade: 


Mele Hee Weeeeseseeeen Fer awerRe | 


Dry Geeds, Groceries, Bests, 

Shoes, Nats, Cops end | 
Furnishing Geeds, - 

OUR STOCK ALWAYS COMPLETE, 


Comer z and ah streets, 


Students’ Supplies, 


Family Senopiles. 
SILVER, GLASS and CHINA 
WARE, 

FARM IMPLEMENTS, : 


WeGONS AND CARRIAGES, 
-: All at Lowest Prices. -:- 


Ww... Grav &Co| s&h 


Educational Works, 


And Books on all Subjects, 
in addition to 


OFFICE SUPPLIES. 
TOYO ETC 
— Wholesale and Retail— 
UTAH 


BOOK & STATIONERY CO. 
72 Main St., Salt Lake City. 
Duncan M. McAtrister, 

Manager. 


De A o,f Chasen. 
Dental Surgeon, 


I have had thirty-five years experi- 
ence in dental work. All work promptly 
ae aud satisfection guaranteed. Gold 

Fill’‘ngs, Cold Caps, fold Crow ns, Gold 
| Brides ‘Work and Gold Plates, also 
Alumini and Rubber Plates, the cheap- 
est and best in the market. 


I will extract teeth free of charge for 
all students who are not able to pay, 
and will give them special rates on all 
ones work. 


EEF Positively, I extract teeth by 


Electric Gas without pain. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 


PROVWVS Ci’! ms 
Paid in Capital - 
Surplus : s - 
A. O. SMooT. President, - 


UTAH. 


$50,000 
- 91-000) 
S. Ss. JONES, View President 


3 CLA. GLAZIER, Cashier. 


Directors. 


C. GRAHAM, 


oR. CUTLER; JOHN 
H. H. CLUFF, - 


Safe deposit Vaults, Absolutely Fire Proof. - 


Receives Deposits Payable on Demand. 


WALTER R. PIKE, 

J, P. R. JOHNSON 

Rents $3 to $15 per year. 
Collections Sent Us Receive Prompt 


Attention and Remitted at Lowest Rates. 


Correspondents, 


New York - = Dain os a 
Sap Francisco - 2 5 
Salt Lake City, au s = 


- - - National Park Bank 
Pacific Bank 


-- Deseret National Bank 


Atex Hepquist. 


2 -bOOTS = ND ee 


CUS.OM WORK 
—AND— 7 
me ALTRING. | 
34 Centre Street, | 


Bea7O. = Ar 


> At Brown's Restaurant 


AND 


LUNGH COUNTER, 


You can seeure the best of 
St od 


WARM MEALS, 


And the choicest of 


PIES AND CAKES. 


Don’t forget to glance at Hill’s 
daisy, deli¢htful, Gelicious prize 
_ Wedding cake. 


x or eee : 
elekemesteoened spe 


Sakae: ae ae 
See ree 


=m S3OOTS AND 
@& CALL AND EXAMINE OVA COMPLETE LiNE OF py 


GENTS’ AND LADIES’ FINE SHOES. :| 


A special 


7. ee ee 


| umn wr ! STM CD, is 


--THE SALT-LAKE MUSIC DEALRS,-- 


Western depot for 


WEBER. ESTEY, CANP & CO’S., 


220,000 tm u60- 
Mandolins, Guitars, Banjos, 
Accordeons, ete: 
New Sheet Music and Books. 4 
COALTER & SNELGROVE CO. 
The largest Stock of Music in the West. 


--ANUERSON-- | 
PHOTOGRAPHER, COPYING, 
AND ENLARGING, 


-:-Special Rates to Students,-:- 
Union Block, Provo, Utah. 


Gro. A. DUSENBERRY. RoperT E. KNOWLDEN. 


DOSENGEART & RUOWLOEH, 


—INSURANCE,— 


REAL ESTATE AND LOANS. 


Representing over $200,600,000 
Assets in the Leading Companies’ 


Farm Loans 4 Specialty. 


Office in First National Bank Building, | 


PROVO, UTAH, 


3 PLO) [Gh Seana 


discount to all Students at « 


rWO DOORS EAS? OF MILI: RACE. 


* ea 


beomenemehsadiecen eer = SST Se 


noe anes Thomas, | 


26, 28, 30, 32 EAST FIRST SOUTH STREET, 


—————__ SALT LAKE CITY, 


, folicits the patronage of the entire community to ‘ : 
TRY GOODS, GENTS FURNISHINGS, = | 
| SHOES AND CLOAKS. 


RK. THOMAS 


"ars. S JONES & CO ges 


Have lately imported a large line of 


LADIES WRAPS DitkSS GOODS and NDB 


Students, always’ remember that we can give You the 


” best Prices, and the best Quality of Goods in the City, — 


MEN'S AND BOYS! CLOTHING, 
Underwear, a 
Boots and Shoes: | 
S. SJVONES & 


